German versus Hun

anticipate and ruminate ; dreamers, who live only in the past
and the future, and have no present. Englishmen and French-
men have a present; with them every day has its offensive
and defensive, and its history. The German has nothing to
fight for, and when he began to suspect that there might
after all be things which it would be desirable to possess, his
philosophers prudently taught him to doubt the existence of
those things. It cannot be denied that even the German loves
liberty. But not as other nations. The Englishman loves
liberty as his lawful wife ; he possesses her, and even if he
does not treat her with particular tenderness, he knows how
to defend her, at need, like a man, and woe to the red-coated
fellow who forces his way into the sacred bedchamber,
whether as gallant or constable. The Frenchman loves
liberty as his chosen bride. He is on fire for her, he burns, he
casts himself at her feet with the most extravagant protesta-
tions, he fights to the death for her, he commits a thousand
follies for her sake. The German loves liberty as he loves
his old grandmother.                        HEINRICH HEINE, 1828

French and English . . . hit it off far better and follow each
other's example. There is a certain agreement in their dress
and their behaviour. They are afraid of being too different
one from the other, lest they should make themselves
conspicuous or even ridiculous. As for the Germans, each
follows his own nose, each seeks to satisfy himself; he does
not ask what others are doing; for in every German, as
Guizot rightly discovered, there lives the ideal of personal
liberty, from which, as we have said, much that is excellent
proceeds, but also much that is absurd.

WOLFGANG  GOETHE,   1829

The Roman has little or no respect for us ; Tedesco! he says,
and compassionately shrugs his shoulders, and perhaps adds
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